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ABSTRACT , ^ ^ ^ 

In the spring of 1969, a survey was conducted on the 

extent and nature of economic education in Oregon public high 
schools. The purpose of the survey was to determine the number of 
public high schools in the State that offer economics us a separate 
course, the proportion of high school students enrolled in these 
courses, the competence of high school economics teachers, and the 
role of economic education in Oregon compared to its status in other 
states. Approximately 1000 questionnaires were distributed to the 
social studies teachers of Oregon with a yield of 305 usable 
questionnaires which form the basis of this study. A capsule summary 
of che significant results reported here iadicates that: 1) of p 
211 public high schools, 49 offered a separate course in economics 
during the ^968-69 school year; 2) in those schools where economics 
is offered, about 8% of the student bod course; 

3) slightly more than 2X of ail studeats were enroUe^i 

4) about 12^ of the teachers had the equivalent 

economics^ and 18% had the equivaleat of a minors a to 

biher states, economic edubatiqn in Oregon high schoqils is^^^a^ ten 
years behind the natiohal norm. (Author^ 
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ABSTRACT 



In the spring of 1969, a sur-vey was conducted on^^e 
extent and nature of economic education in Oregon public high 
schools. The purpose of the survey was to determine the 
number of public high schools in the State that^offer economi cs 
as a separate course, the proportion of Oregon high school 
students enrolled in these courses the competence of high ^ 
school economics teachers, and, finally, the role of economic 
education in Oregon compared to ^ its status in ^other^states. 

A capsule surranary of the significant results indicates that; 



(1) of the 211 public high schools in the State , 49 
(23.2%) offered a separate course in economics during t.ie 
1968-69 school year. 

(2) in those schools where economics is offered, about 
8% of the student body elects to take the course. 

(3) slightly more than 2% of all Oregon high school 

students wer^ enrolled in economics 

(4) about 12% of the Stage’s high school economics 

teachei:^ had the equivalent of a major in college economics, 
and 18% had the equivalent of a minor. ^ r , . , > A 

(5) compared, to, other states , economic education in bfegoh 
high schools iS: about tep years behind the national norm. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the spring of 1969, approximately one thousand 
questionnaire were distributed to the social studies 
teachers of Oixigon in an attempt to determine the extent 
and nature of economic education in the State's public ^ 
high schools. The survey yielded 305 usable questionnaires 
which form the basis of this study. The report is divided 
into four parts, the first of which concerns the amount of 
economic education in the social studies curri culum. The 
second examines the academic background of social studies 
teachers with particular emphasis on the college economic 
courses completed.. The third section is a comparison of 
economic education in Oregon to that in other states and 
gives some relative meaning to the data collected. The 
fourth, and final, part of this study contains some obser- 
vations and conclusions about economic education in the 
State's public high schools. 




I ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN OREGON'S PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 



A. COURSES SPECIFICALLY DESIGNATED ECONOMICS 

According to the State Department of Education, there are 211 
public high schools in Oregon, and 49 (23.2%) offer a course^in^ 
economics. Of the 1,000 or so' social studies teachers in the State, 
59 teach at least one course in economi cs. Collectively these teach- 
ers returned 34 questionnaires from which much of the following 
information was derived. 

1. As one might suspect, the larger the social studies staff, 
the greater the probability that an economics course is offered by 
a particular high school. It is obvious that staff size varies 
directly with student population and so it follows that large^schools 
are more apt to have an economics course than small ones. While staff 
size is an important determinant in course offering, it is not the 
only ore. Also in^ortant is the availability of a capable person 



''■'T A"b;1;£ 1, 

Distribution of High Schools by Size of Social Studies Staff 

Schools Offering Economi cs 



Size of Staff No. of Schools 



3 or less 

4 to 7 

8 to 11 :• 
12vto 15 
16 to 

20 or mbine-^^ 



■r;i; 3^. 0-^3 






totals 



101 

55 

':t5 



' 9 
16 

r- 11 

6 



■It"’ 



8.9 

29.0 

39.2 

37.5 

•i^75^0-^ 

-23;2: 






1 Ac cording to the Department of Educatio there are 1,184 social 
gtudids teachers ih^ ^tate^^.;publt 
seimfKowevei^, Jikver^ Wfbre^^ 
pbn^ihd-tethe survey: :clai(^^^ 

Departi^ht of ’ jEducati pnr'ii^po^^^ 

two estimates was usually one or two pbople. ,7 
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willing to teach economics. In nearly every school with 3 or less 
social studies teachers that offers economics, the person teaching 
the course is usually one whose major academic interest, beside 
secondary education, is economics. 

2. Of the 49 high schools in Oregon that offer a course in 
economics, 29 responded to the survey. In nearly all of these 
schools, economics is a separate one-semester course, though in some 
of them it is part of the modern problems sequence. In most schools 
economics is an elective. Where it is required, about 30% of the 
student body takes the course, but the overall weighted average is 8.2%. 



TABLE II 



Percentage of Student Body Enrolled In 
An Economics Course, 1968-69 



Percentage of Student Body 



No. of Schools 



less than 



3 
5 

8 ■■■r 

■'ll.' 

12 L 14 
15 or more 



3 - 

^ 6 '-; 

9 - 



5 

7 

5 

2 

4 



29 



•J.'. 



' It is. not possible /to tell precisely what percentage of , Oregon 
hi gh scho^bll studeritS' were /enrol Ted^vi^ coui^e .in j:he^ ^ 

1968-69^^Wdol year ^ but .wi th esti - 

mate can iDe determined, .the 29 high, schools that answered the survey 
con^rise 13;7%: of :ail; t^^^ the Statd and; a 

for 15 i7%, of, the State's 194,000 students ’as of fall , 1968. Each of 

these 29 schobis has an average studentabpdy; Of nearly 1 ,020; Assuming 
that the other 20 schools whi ch offer econpitiics but di d not respond to 
the survey have the same average size student body , th schools 

■ “ '' students. If it is the case 







3. As part of the survey, teachers of economics courses were 
asked to list the text they use, and their replies are summarized 
in Table III. Few teachers use just one text. The one book most 
cited is The Worldly Philosophers, and of those written specifi- 
cal ly for high school, J^^omics for Our Time and Our Ajnerican 
Economy are the most popular. The last two books, as is the case 
with most of the high school texts, are primarily institutional 
and etipirical. They give a lot of information about the economic 
experience of the United States, such as trends in national income, 
enployment statistics, and the growth of per capita income over 
time. Also Included are descriptions of key institutions, such 
as the commercial banking system, the Federal Reserve, and some 
elements of public finance. 



T ABLE I I I 



Text Commonly Used in the Economics Course 



Title 



Author 



No. of 

Schools Using 



The Worldly Phi Ipsophers 
Our American Economy 
Economics for Our Time 
' Economics. , , 

Understanding Our Econorny 
An Introduction to the 
Ai^ri can? Economy^ ; - 
Economics, .U’.S;Ai^ , ' ::V; 

Other MateH^s 



Heilbrohef 
Li hdhol m a Dri s col 1 
A. Smi th 
Samuel son 
Mortehson i et . 



9 

8 

6 

5 

4 



Gordon; ■& Witchel 
Leith & Lumpkin 



2 

i il 

22 






..VC. , 






: • ..s. h 









Some of the books (those noted with asterisks ih\j.able IIlt<Are 
/ti cally oriented and are equivalent, tb; a text that nii.ghA be,.,,.. , 












r?x-. 



col legeclcpnbmi 

^ n to find in their rp^ges' 






use d :i‘p a pne-se .. , . ... . 

hi gh school texts Collectively, it 

sUdir things: as the' de ter mi nation of equi li bri urn pri ce and qu an ti ty 
via the intersection of deman d^^ a^ curves ^ a circular flow 

chart of national income , the cpncept of a model , and a discussion 
of ecpnpmic growth, and stability. The more analytical books have 
been publisheci just recently , usually witHih the last. three orifour 
years, and "probably, indicate the'directipn in W^ high school 
economics is moving. 












B, ECONOMIC CONTENT OF OTHER COURSES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
CURRICULUM 



It is nearly universal that every teacher on the social studies 
staff gives five courses per term, usually with duplications, but 
not necessarily all of them in social studies. Most social studies 
teachers do not teach an economics course, but this does not mean 
that their courses are devoid of economic content. Few teachers 
reported that their social studies courses contained absolutely 
no economics. This included even those teaching specialized topics, 
such as psychology, sociology, and political science, though in 
these cases economic material constituted less than 15% of the 
course for the most part. The social studies courses offered by 
most high schools are listed in Table IV along with a measure of 
their economic content. In a majority of these courses , economics 
comprises 1/5 to 1/4 of the material presented, though by the very 
nature of the courses the economics taught falls into the categories 
of political economy, economic history, and economic geography. It 
is not uncommon for a teacher of the courses listed in Table IV to 
use as a text or reference materials the same books used in the 
economics courses. 



Course Title 



TAB PE IV 






Economic Content o| Select Courses in 
the Soci al Studi es Curiri culum 



''--j ’• . 
' ■ •' 



Mo y ; of Courses Tau gh t by ■ Per cen tage 
, j of Economic Content^ ..o^: ^ ^ . 

26 r 35 % 35 ^ 0 ^ more 



15% or less -16L25%- . 26r35% 35% of moi 

U. S. “History ” 34 65, > 22 6 



/ i ' 



World; 
V World: 








II ECONOMIC EDUCATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
A. THOSE WHO TEACH AT LEAST ONE ECONOMICS COURSE 

All social studies teachers wer« asked to specify their_prirnary 

field of academic interest other than secondary education. The 
results for those who teach economics are given in Table V. while 
that for all other is presented in part B of this section. 
evident from the tablev 23.5% of the economics teac responding 

to the survey showed a preference for history. Approximately 32% 

were in economics and business, and another 30% in general _ social 
studies and several other fields , such as sociology and political 

science. 



T A B L E V 

Primary Field of Academic Interest 
Other Than Secondary Education 

Teachers of Econdimics Only 
Area No. of Teachers 



History : 

Bus i ness ^ Admi n i s t rat i on 
l■SpCi a1;,S^udi,es;^c^^^^ ■ 

. E-Cojppmi CS ' : ■/ '' • 

Others..;f' V 

• .No jteisppnse , s 

;>v.vr, 






% of Teachers ' 

,8 '■ ;“.23,.5%^. 

ts2Q.5%' % 






Besides their academic intei^sxHfj^Oh 



sutranani?ed ,irii>,lAO^^^ ^ 

sented :Sonia. dif.fi cutties, as ^a .few, te^chei^rh^ 
the semester basis,, but most -had ,matriculated'-witftin,:the, (juarter^.., . 
system.; ,^or -the, sake of -clarifi cati on iv^p; seme 
three quarteii^“,vwhich;,4n ;t!^^ repjesien|ts rpne^ acadeTO 
parti cul Sr dOurse. 5ihce? sO!hesjte 

of all courses^ taken by economics: teachers ,, .theyi arej«li, s Jed ^ *- 



quarter-courses in Table VI. In this table in particular, then, 
and throughout the report in general, three courses constitutes 
one academic year in economics, and six courses, two academic years. 



TABLE VI 



Number of Economi cs Courses 
Taken by Teachers of Economi cs 



Teachers 



No. of Courses 



No. 



% 



Cumulative % 
of Teachers 



0 


0 




- 


1 


3 


8.8% 


100.0% 


2 


6 


17.6% 


91.1% 


3* 


6 


17.6% 


73.5% 


4 


4 


11.7% 


55.8% 


5 


- ;>5.-- 


14.7% 


44.1% 


6 


4-'- 




29.4% 


7 or more 


6 


17.6% 


17.6% 




,S>- 

co 


/'99.7%' ' 





*0ne academi c year 






From! Table VI it is apparent that nearly three -fourths ;bf these 
t^a die rs completed three or more ecpnomics .cpurse half, 55.8%, 

have taken; . four or more courses, which in most cases ^ 
the pri n cip.l es sp^uen qe pi Us rSijpTCf u^ 



The exact^’.tftTes of the courses itakeh;^^^ I f < 

and,, as obVirdUs, pri^ of economics was tbefo^^^ 




the titles rdf tbos;e bourses^ VBII th¥ isocial^Studfe^ 

teachers ^¥v¥cate'g^ zed^^by: ifi-el ds of - a;cademt¥ interests . When 
this data Tabl^j^V ,-^%:iS' abpaVdnf e;cbnbmi cs and 



bus i nes si ddmi n j st rafti dnl have ^I'ess^^f iy or ;4rlHlh ,?the>gehera1^ social - ' 
s'tudtdi5??tdd1chddJth¥di‘wfftbl'tf^^ 



albei t weakriy^fithat- tbd^fWhonhiavef !t;akeW^sdl^ 
likely to tea^ the cdui*se thdn thdse who This ts hot a 



ERIC 









jx . ' J/' 






very startling revelaticn, but an important one, since the situation 
might very well be the other way around. 



TABLE VII 



Specific College Economics Courses 
Taken by Economics Teachers 



Course 



No. of Teachers % of Teachers 



Principles (at least one course) 

Comparative Economics Systems 

Economics Institutes & Workshops 

Economic Geography 

Money & Banking 

Labor Economi cs 

Economic History (U.S.) 

National Intbme Theory 
Pri ce Thbbry 
History 
Public Finance 



Others 



No 



se* 



30 

10 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

9 

3 



88 . 2 % 

29.4% 

23.5% 

14.7% 

14.7% 

14.7% 

11.7% 

n.7% 

8 . 8 % 

8 . 8 % 

5.8% 

26.4% 

8 . 8 % 






*Threfe teachers majored; in 'economi state this 

fact without specifying the courses they h^d ttoh. 















/• -V; 



. , 






foarhiar^'-- '- • 



" Nn. Of Teachers . % of Teachers^ 

• History"',:.. Xv- , ,■;■■■_:■:■■■ ■■-./■,/■■': 88 

General Social Studies 53 sy.^% 

Political Science^^^^^^^ 

; . Socioi;b^,v 

BuS?hdss Administrate^ y 6 

iJliifiilis 






2.9* 

:S2.5* 







Not only do those interested in economics teach it, but they 
have usually taken more economics courses than other social studies 
teachers (Tables VI and IX). The big difference in economics 
courses taken between the two groups of teachers, i .e., those who 
teach economics and those who do not, is that all of the economics 
teachers have taken at least one college economics course, while 
11.8% of all the other social studies teachers have not. 





T A E 


J LE I X 




Number of Economic Courses Taken by Social 


Studies 


Teacher? 


Who Do 


Not Teach Ecpnomi cs 






Teachers 


Cumul^ive % / 


No . of Courses 


_Na. 


Percent . 


of; Teachers 


0 


32 


11.8% 


100^0% 


1 


58 


21.4% 




,':\2 


58 


21.4% . 


. 66:-.7%^ 


3 * 


66 


24.3% 


■ ' 45.3% • ■ ■ V, 


'.4 


26 


9.5% ' 


■■ - ^l^m 


^ 5. , ; ■ *: 


11 


' 4.D% . ' . 

■ -2.9% . ' 


' . ■ . j;i:.-4%V:c;;i:*i::: 




8 




7 or more . 




. ■ , y . .. , ■ 




■''271;-;:: 




V . t v.i' ^ ' 'i' \j 


*One academic year 


'1 < !!'■ 'i~ , 















>ry ! Irtr addi ti onf to ti^kingt.lessr ew ; thap^ecwibratcs^^^ 

teachers, social studies teachers have a preference for different 
ones. The most popular, upper division course, taken by economics 



\;teachers‘---i-s^;o0iip^^.r^^^ 



others 0^^^^^^^ 



teacher i It. is ecpnorm;c| 5 |ji:s±ory;^ 40 ther^^^;^.^^ 

Labor Economics j and Money and Banking. , 

, ij'C :. ";V( ;Vv i ■'■‘t 




TABLE 



Specific College Economics Courses 
Completed by Social Studies Teachers 



Course 

Principles (at least one course) 
Economi c History of U. S . 
Economic Geography 
Labor Economics 
Money and Banking 
Comparative Economic Systems 
Economics Institute or Workshop 
Public Finance 

National Income and Price Theory 
History of Economic Thought 

: others:.:..;/ -V--. - 

No Response. 



No • 1 

Tiaache -s 



Percent of 
Teachers 



210 


77.4 


34 


12.5 


21 


7.7 


21 


7.7 


19 


7.0 


16 


5.9 


14 


5.1 


8 


2.9 


7 


2.5 


5 


1.8 


42 


15^4 


3 


1.1 



III.] THE STATUSOOF ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN OFCGON HIGH SCHOOLS 
C0^PAI^D WITH THE EXPERIENCE OF OThrt^^^ ? 






; V . within the lastl^en years , abqut bne^|^i|^fir^ 
the United States haVfScdhducted atr^ oiie¥¥d^veyi^,G^ 
of ecbnofliVc education^^ theirfrespedtiye.^secon^^^^ ■ ; 

system^'ii iThese. studies of ten differ ;in emphasis^ aiTdf'diidehtatipn but 
most of teem. dontr^in data similar in; nature to that already pitesented 
in thi s s tudy . E^y e xtracti n g key s. ta tls tips . f rpjn Jhese_ report , 1 1 „ 
is possible to, compai^ the degree, of economc educatiPn in-Oregon 
relative to teat^nn other states v ^ , 



nnf> rprpiit s tudv of an h i ah s ch ools i n the :Unlted,: S ta^^^ th 




^JoneS j Galen, "the Curtent Status of Economics teaching in the , 

Hi gh Schoots of ti\e United States , " Bui lettn of the National , Associ ati on 
of SecdndaryrSchodl :Pn*rmiples:; :^ > ;■ - 0 }.^/}: 



i/J ■ 



er|c 






'*'1 r -- tS 



























average of those staies listed in Table XI suggests the over-all 
proportion may be be*tween 50 and 6Q percent, but in either case 
Oregon is below the national norm.^ The states in Table XI are 
ranked highest to lowest by the percentage of high sc‘'''ols offering 
economics, and, though Oregon exceeds Idaho and Oklahc,uia, two 
things suggest that the state of Oregon may actually be the last 
one on this list. First, the other studies are at le st four 
years old. This has special meaning ip light of the 'gh growth 
rate of high s chool economi cs . For example , during ths 1961 -62 
school year, 26% of all jsubllc high schools in Ohio of e red a 
separate economics course.. By 1964-65 just three; years later, 
the proportion had risen- to 60%.; Second, the 13% of schools in > 
Oklahoma offering economics enrolled 35% of all the stete^*^ stu- 
dents, while in Oregon 22% of the schools with economics have 
about 25% of the student population. 




TABLE XI 



The Percentage of High Schools Offeri ng a Separate Economics 
Course for Select States> and Statens ‘ 

High School Population Enrolled In Those Courses 



1. New York (1966-67) 

2 . New jersey (1 962 -63 ) 

. „3T; Ohio (1964i-65);VK/? ^ 

4.1 South Dakota (1965 r66) 








SchdOT 

70-75% 

60%^ 

Vi;il66%,T 

55%e 






■Students 



7.8% 

549% 

7.6% 



6. - Michigan £1963-^64) , . , ,, . ,, 53%. . t — 

7. ‘Arkans^::,(19,66-67): ? ?% 










possi ble to fithd a ; cpnsi stent ; we fghtin^^ 6p% 

:isr' ■" - 



In addition to giving the percentage of high schools 
economics. Table XI also shows the 

students taking economics in those states for which data^is a^ilable. 
No recent averige could be found for jiigh^s^^^^^ 

students taking economics, but it seems apparent that whatever it 
is, Oregon's zf is below the mark.^ 



TABLE X I I 



An Academic Profile of High School Economics Teachers 



Mean Semes- 
ter Hours 
State of Credit 

1 ■; 15 

16 V,- 

.T2rl3:-r^:'^'; 

9^10 



New York « 
New York City ^ 
New ^Jersey V ^ 
Ohio\ : 
Oklahoma v,' 
Nebraska: 
Oregon^. 

South "Dak Ota , 
Arkansas 
Idaho;* : . 



Median Semes- 
ter Hours 
of Credit 



12 
V 11 
9rl0 
9-10 



Percentage of 
Teachers -Who 

Majored Minored 
in Ec. in Ec. 



6-7 

7 

5-6 



16% 

9% 

.13% 

, 8 % 

13% 

12 %' 

8 % 



13% 

30% 

15% 

25% 

18% 

15% 



^Exclu'ies New York City 

^In New York Ci ty all gf adiiati ng\ hi gh' ,s chool seniors must take 

one'Siut:se:i(n Sfota ' * 

must teach an economics course and. may explain. why the mean and 
median of these teachers i s .s^o highrwhi l\the^percentage_of ^majors 
and minors is rather low. Actually, though, the median of .12 hours 
suggests half of the ecohamics. teachers in New York City have enough 
credits to satisfy ..a, minor. ^ 

^Ori ginal data i n quarter-hours was adjusted to semester hours . 




While the extent of economic education in Oregon high schools 
is well below the national averages the economics background of 
those who teach the separate economics course compares favorably 
with that of teachers in other states. Considering all four 
categories presented in Table XII , the academic qualifications of 
Oregon high school teachers equal or exceed those of similar 
teachers in South Dakota and Arkansas^ This is somewhat surprlsincu 
since the extent of economic education in those two states is 
greater than that in Oregon. ^leverthelesSi the Oregon picture is 
not bright when one considers that The National Task Force on 
Economic Education has stated that 12 semester hours of college 
economics should be the minimum prerequisite for those teaching 
hi gh school economics. 



IV SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 



One study has estimated that 30% of high^school seniors plan-j. 
ning to attend college plan to take a course in college economics.'" 
Looked? at from another point of view, this means 
are dependeh t bri , dcqu i ring e conomi c .eddcdti oh bef pre^^^^^l^ 
school . Most educators, agree; that economic literacy Ts an essential 
part of an i rifdfi^d popul ace Though; 

exIstsHhdl cates- high schddl provides the vbhly fbrmai tfainih^^^^ 
ecoribmics :nra wiTl ever receive present^' 

75% of all hi^h schboT; students attend schbols that dp npt bffer - 
econbnrt cs ;aSv a; separate cpurse"?pf;tnst : 

to elect to take economics ;3? i%^ - 

hnt tn tho rhanre to refii^O-... 
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